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OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 



New Plant At Perry Is 
Packaging Graded Eggs 

Producing graded eggs people can depend on, just as they depend on 
nationally-advertised brands of soap and cereal, is the goal of a new plant 
at Perry. ! , . N j 

Though the Graded Egg Company was originally established to pro- 
vide a better market for Perry egg producers, public acceptance has been 
so hearty that more ambitious plans are being made. 


The company will package eggs 
in five grades, each in a highly litho- 
graphed carton bearing a date be- 
yond which the eggs will not be 
sold. The grades, with their copy- 
righted trade names, are Grade A 
large, Happy Plen; Grade A medium, 
Little Red Hen; Grade A small, 
Clucky-Lucky; Grade B large, Hick- 
ity-Pickity; and current receipt eggs, 
Chicken Licken. The company will 
handle loose, as well as packaged, 

eggs- 

Originator of the business is 
R. G. Marriott, manager of the M 
and W Food Store in Perry. L. J. 
Wise of Oklahoma City is co-owner. 

At present, the plant has seven 
employees. When it reaches full ca- 
pacity, about January 1, 1952, Mar- 
riott estimates, it will be handling 
600 cases of eggs per day, and have 
20 employees. When business be- 
comes too much for a plant that 
size to handle, he explains, branches 
will be set up in other locations. 

Equipment includes a carton set- 
up machine which automatically as- 
sembles one-dozen-size egg cartons. 
A conveyor belt carries the cartons 
past workers who fill them with the 
proper grade eggs, and into a ma- 
chine which closes and seals each 
carton. 

Eggs are now marketed in Okla- 
homa City grocery stores exclusively, 
but Marriott plans to launch an 
advertising campaign soon, and 
branch out. Since the original idea 
was to provide a better market for 
Perry eggs, the company intends to 
buy all the eggs there before looking 
elsewhere for a supply. 

Phillips University celebrated the 
45th anniversary of the signing of 
its charter October 9. 


Dedication For 
Forest Is Held 

Dedication of the Jim Campbell 
Memorial Forest, a 100,000-acre unit 
of the Dierks Lumber and Coal 
company holdings in McCurtain 
county which is being put under 
management and fire prevention, 
was held at Broken Bow Saturday, 
October 20. 

Approximately 500 people attend- 
ed a barbecue at the forest which 
was a feature of the dedication. 

Dierks is breaking up its holdings 
into units of this size, and putting 
them under the supervision of tech- 
nical foresters. Forester in charge of 
the Jim Campbell Forest is Jim 
Kurz. 

First such unit in Oklahoma was 
the Herman Dierks Memorial For- 
est, north of Broken Bow, which 
was dedicated last month. The Jim 
Campbell forest is second. 


Sand Springs Plant 
Makes Plastic Pipe 

A glass-reinforced plastic pipe to 
be used as a substitute for steel is 
being developed at the Perrault 
Brothers plant at Sand Springs. 

The plant has a 19-acre site with 
several buildings and experimental 
installations of the pipe are already 
being made to evaluate it under var- 
ious conditions. 

Dr. J. D. Robinson, who was 
formerly with the American Cyana- 
mid Company, New York City, has 
been employed as technical director. 


Expansion Ups 
Production At 
Ponca Refinery 

A multi-million dollar expansion 
program is nearing completion at 
Cities Service Oil Company’s Ponca 
City refinery. New processing fa- 
cilities expected to be in operation 
by mid-November will step up the 
refinery’s capacity to 20,000 barrels 
of crude oil per day. 

A major part of the new equip- 
ment is a 8,340-barrel-per-day ortho- 
flow cracking unit, first fluid cata- 
lytic unit of its design to be built in 
the nation. The only other on the 
continent is located at Edmonton, 
Canada. Circulation of catalyst will 
begin in November, and the cat 
cracker will be ready to go on stream. 

Other new facilities now under 
construction are two 80,000 barrel 
tanks, a 60,000 pound-per-hour 
steam generator, and a hot lime soda 
and external phosphate water-treat- 
ing unit. 

The present crude-vacuum unit is 
being revamped to boost its capacity 
from 15,000 to 20,000 barrels per 
day. A 15,000 gallon-per-minute 
cooling tower is being installed and 
the refinery’s waste disposal system 
is being extended and modernized. 

Work has also been started on a 
new control laboratory and change 
house. The present office building 
is being doubled in size, and a new 
warehouse, shop building and truck- 
loading unit is being constructed. 


Our Cover 


Our cover picture this nr o n t h 
shows the statue of Will Rogers 
and his horse, Soap Suds, which was 
recently erected at the Will Rogers 
Memorial at Claremore. Claremore 
residents held a memorial service 
November 4 in honor of the 72nd 
birthday of the beloved humorist, 
who “never met a man he didn’t 
like.” 
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Ideas Make Ramsey Enterprise Hum 



Stan Ramsey examines his company’s masterpiece — a pictorial wall map 
recently completed for Trans-World Airlines. Ninety-three silk screens had 
to be prepared, one for each shade of color on the map, and each color had 
to dry overnight before the next could be applied. 


“There’s no limit to ideas. You 
can run out of everything else, but 
there will always be new ideas.” 
That’s the basis of Stan Ramsey’s 
business operations, and an examina- 
tion of the unique advertising ma- 
terial created by the Stan Ramsey 
Company is pretty convincing evi- 
dence that he’s a man with plenty of 
them. 

Ramsey went into business for 
himself as a letterer when he was 
17. He came to Oklahoma City in 
1930, with $13 in his pockets. His 
ideas took him from there to owner- 
ship of a business that sells its prod- 
ucts all over the world. 

The Stan Ramsey Company, lo- 
cated at 2727 North Oklahoma, is 
the only plant of its kind in the 
southwest. In fact, it’s the only one 
Ramsey knows of anywhere that 
combines making decals, making ad- 
vertising displays, and silk screen 
printing. When it moved to the 
building it now occupies in 1947, it 
was the only business of its type in 
a plant specially constructed for it. 

Next time you eat at a restaurant, 
notice the “Oklahoma Restaurant 
Association” sign on the door; Ram- 
sey made it. He also made the “Bell 
Telephone Company” decal on the 
front of the phone booth. Many of 
the signs in retail stores are products 
of his silk screen printing depart- 
ment. Tire carved balsa wood or 
molded rubber figures sunning them- 
selves on beaches or visiting Paris or 
dude ranches in TWA displays were 
made at Stan Ramsey’s too. 

Products from this Oklahoma con- 
cern have just about covered the 
globe. Orders have been received 
from every country in Europe and 
South America, Saudi Arabia, North 
Africa, Trans-Jordan, India, Ceylon 
—just about every place, except Rus- 
sia. He’s also had orders from almost 
every state in the Union. 

Volume is what counts in his 
business, Ramsey believes. A slump 
in the demand for one of his prod- 
ucts, he explains, is usually accom- 
panied by increased business in his 


other lines. Currently, decals are 
booming. 

Ideas for unusual advertising are- 
n’t the only kind that come out of 
the Stan Ramsey Company. A new 
system for hand lettering, known as 
Letter-It, has just been perfected 
there. The new system can replace 
hard-to-find hand-letterers in 75 per 
cent of the lettering requirements of 
a screen process plant. 

Most elaborate silk screen job the 
company has ever done was an 
8x12 foot pictorial wall map for 
Trans - World Airlines. The 900 
copies of the map were printed in 
16 sections each on more than 4000 
rolls of wall paper. The map is 
adjustable to the size of walls in the 
various TWA offices in which it 
will be hung, and each kit has an 
alternate border and a book of in- 
structions for putting it together. 

The map was begun June 18, and 
one color was printed by the silk 
screen process each day until Sep- 
tember 25. Tom Ramsey, Stan’s 


brother, who handles most of the 
photographic work, prepared the 93 
silk screens that were necessary. 
Each color had to dry overnight be- 
fore the next could be printed. 

Decals, however, are the backbone 
of Ramsey’s business. Most of the 
ones he does are little symbols 
printed on special paper so they’ll 
slide off onto windows or flat sur- 
faces, and arc used mainly for iden- 
tification; company names on the 
sides of trucks are an example. 

Though most of Ramsey’s work is 
in advertising, his decals also have a 
place in national defense. Charts 
and instructions explaining the op- 
eration of various machines are 
printed on decals and attached to 
the instruments, so the information 
will always be handy. It can’t be 
lost or destroyed except by painting 
over. 

The Stan Ramsey Company, with 
its world-wide reputation for unusu- 
al products, is an example of what 
can be done with Oklahoma’s most 
inexhaustible resource— ideas. 
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Oil Progress 
Week Observed 

Oklahoma was the focal point 
for the fourth annual nation-wide 
Oil Progress Week observance Oc- 
tober 14-21. 

Thousands of oil companies all 
over the country sponsored exhibits, 
radio and television programs, and 
other devices to acquaint the public 
with the work of the oil industry. 

More than 500 talks, meetings 
and exhibits on oil were presented 
in Oklahoma and Kansas during the 
week. In Tulsa, 152 students were 
guests of 23 oil companies as “Oil 
Men and Women for a Day.” 

The event is sponsored each year 
by the Oil Industry Information 
Committee of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


State Turkey Crop 
To Pass 600,000 

Oklahoma’s turkey crop this year 
is expected to be even larger than 
the 600,000 birds sold last year, ac- 
cording to Carl Wick, head of the 
poultry division of the department 
of agriculture. 

An early demand for finished birds 
is extending the turkey marketing 
season, he pointed out. The longer 
season, together with the fact stor- 
age facilities are not overloaded are 
encouraging signs for the producer 
and dealer market, he pointed out. 


Over 410,000 broilers are produced 
in Delaware county every eleven 
weeks. This is approximately D/o 
million broilers, which bring about 
1*4 million dollars to the county, in 
a year’s time. 


Travel Stamps Delivered 



The state planning board’s pepped-up travel stamp and album program 
began taking shape this week with the delivery from the printers of the first 
quantity of stamps and envelopes to hold them. The above picture shows a 
group of Oklahoma City boy scouts stuffing sets of 50 stamps into individual 
envelopes made especially for them. In a two-day period 31,000 envelopes 
were filled with 350,000 attractive stamps showing unusual points of interest 
in Oklahoma. Within 30 days the planning board expects to get delivery of 
100,000 travel stamp albums which will contain places for the stamps to be 
pasted alongside a running story about Oklahoma’s attractions. Ten million 
stamps will be distributed. 


Historical Day 
Crowd at Salina 
Breaks Records 

Oklahoma Historical Day festivi- 
ties at Salina Wednesday, October 
11, proved itself a first-rate tourist 
attraction, as well as a mecca for 
native Oklahomans. 

Crowds this year, estimated at 
from 3000 to 5000, exceeded all past 
records. Most of the visitors were 
Oklahomans, but the event attracted 
tourists from as far away as Belfast, 
Me., and Albuquerque, N. M. 

The annual fete, held on the 
birthday of Major Jean Pierre Chou- 
teau, trader who founded Salina as 
the first white settlement in Okla- 
homa 155 years ago, has been known 
in the past as Chouteau Day. This 
year, however, Governor Johnston 
Murray officially proclaimed it Ok- 
lahoma Historical Day. 

The event was financed by the 
state legislature for the first time 
this year. 

Features of the celebration were 
a parade, a beauty contest, band 
and rodeo contests, and a free bar- 
becue. 

Still in existence in the vicinity of 
Salina for tourists to see are a de- 
scendant of the paradise tree Major 
Chouteau imported from his native 
France; a salty lake whose crystals 
the early trader shipped to St. Louis 
and New Orleans; and a spring 
house built for him by friendly 
Cherokees. 


More Campers Visit Platt 

Campers in Platt national park 
during the year ending September 
30 showed a substantial increase 
over the year before, according to 
figures released by Supt. Perry E. 
Brown. 

Brown attributed the increase to 
the opening of the Rock Creek 
Camp Ground. 

Reliable figures on visitors to the 
park were not available, since no 
travel figures were kept on recently- 
constructed tributary highways lead- 
ing to the park. 
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$500,000 Tractor Order 
Awarded Tulsa Company 



The two Caterpillar tractors being loaded on a railroad flatcar in the 
picture above are part of a $500,000 order recently shipped from the 
McCormick Machinery Company of Tulsa to the Kitimat Construction 
Company of Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Twenty-one of the big tractors, largest made by Caterpillar, and nine 
“carryall” scrapers were loaded on thirteen flatcars. They will be used in 
clearing a site for a huge aluminum plant in the rough country of north- 
west Canada, and in building roads to the new installation. 

The tractor on the right is equipped with a bulldozer blade; the other 
will be used in pushing or pulling the scrapers, which have a 20-yard 
capacity. The tractors weigh 55,000 pounds each and the scrapers weigh 
26,000 pounds. 

The order was placed with the Oklahoma concern because it had 
possibly the largest supply of such equipment in the nation. 


Douglas Plant 
Being Readied 
For Production 

Reactivation and tooling program 
at Douglas Aircraft Company’s 
Tulsa plant is ahead of schedule, 
and work will begin on small com- 
ponents of the B-47 bombers within 
the next month, Harry Woodhead, 
vice-president and general manager, 
announced in mid-October. 

An estimated 14,000 persons will 
be on the payroll by this time next 
year, and when production reaches 
its peak, 20,000 people will be em- 
ployed and the payroll will average 
$5 million a month. 

Approximately 2000 people are 
working there already, most of them 
shop employees. The company has 
on file in its personnel office 32,000 
screened applications — people who 
are ready to go to work as soon as 
they receive notice from the plant. 

Fewer women will be employed 
this time than during World War 
II because assembling the massive 
stratojets is much heavier work than 
required on the smaller type bomb- 
ers produced at the Tulsa plant 
before. 

Two other projects in connection 
with the bomber plant are also 
underway. Final plans are being 
made for a three-story electronics 
testing laboratory, and a 10,000-foot 
runway for the jet planes. 

The electronics building is sche- 
duled to be completed February 1, 
but will probably be partially occu- 
pied by the plant’s electronics de- 
partment in January. It will be 
located west of the present building. 

The runway, which will be 200 
feet wide, 16 inches thick and 10,000 
feet long, will be started shortly. It 
is expected to cost about $6,000,000. 

By the time the plant is in full 
operation, Woodhead revealed, 
Douglas will have spent $28,000,000 
for materials, without taking into 
consideration labor costs and outside 
construction projects. To date, he 
pointed out, the company has spent 
$7,500,000 with Oklahoma firms for 
supplies needed in reactivation of 
the Tulsa plant. 


Goodwell Plains 
Museum Opens 

The No-Man’s Land Museum at 
Goodwell, featuring exhibits on the 
history of the plains, was dedicated 
at a ceremony at Panhandle A and M 
College October 3. 

The museum offers exhibits of 
every character, some of them pre- 
dating Coronado’s march across the 
plains area. 

Funds for the museum came from 
donations of citizens of the area, and 
an appropriation by the state legis- 
lature. The Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board was co-host with 
the No Man’s Land Historical So- 
ciety at the dedication. 


Deep Rock Adds New 
Oil Blending Plant 

A new blending and packaging 
plant for motor oils and greases is 
being added to Deep Rock Oil Cor- 
poration’s facilities at the Cushing 
refinery, W. J. Carthaus, vice presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Construction is scheduled to start 
immediately, and the new plant is 
expected to be in operation late 
this year. 


Plans are underway for expanding 
the Ponca City golf course to 18 
holes. If the additional nine holes 
are approved, construction will be 
proposed in the budget for the next 
fiscal year. 
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GETTING THE JOB DONE 

With each issue of Resourceful Oklahoma we will present in this space a 
map, chart, table or other data which we believe will help you in your work. 

WOOD USED IN MANUFACTURE IN OKLAHOMA, 1948 

BY PRODU CT 


(Figures Represent Thousand Board Feet) 



In Form Of 

In Form Of 

In Form Of 



LUMBER 

VENEER 

BOLTS 

TOTALS 

SOFTWOOD 





Incense Cedar 

1 




Eastern Red Pine 

11 




Cypress 

257 




Douglas Fir 

5, 100 

1,305 



Firs (True) 

558 

48 



Hemlock (Western) 

492 




Eastern White Pine 

434 

7 



Ponderosa Pine 

10, 718 

6 

50 


Southern Yellow Pine 

12, 840 

19 



Sugar Pine 

523 




Western White Pine 

379 

1 



Redwood 

3, 031 




Spruce 

3, 924 




Western Red Cedar 

137 




Total Soft Woods 

38, 405 

1, 385 

50 

39,840 

HARDWOOD 





Ash 

352 


9 


Basswood 

1 




Beech 

10 




Birch 

50 

797 



Cherry 

3 




Cottonwood 

2, 110 

303 

660 


Elm 

2 

2 



Gum (Red & Sap Sweetgum) 5, 757 

1 871 



Hickory 

14 


1, 493 


Magnolia 

37 




Maple 

94 




Oak 

9, 719 

19 



Pecan 

1 




Sycamore 

2 




Tupelo (Black & Water) 

502 

761 



Walnut, Black 

543 

19 



Willow 

20 


1 


Yellow Poplar 

216 

2 



Core Stock for 





Hardwood plywood 


98 



Total Hardwoods 

19, 433 

3,877 

2,163 

25, 473 

Foreign Wood 





Mahogany 

38 

5 



Phillipine Hardwoods 

1 

5 



Other Foreign Hordwoods 


5 



Total Foreign Woods 

39 

15 


54 

GRAND TOTALS 

57,877 

5,277 

2,213 

65,367 




THE ANCIENT WATER WHEEL in the picture above, powered by the 
waters of Bitting Spring, turned stone buhrs to grind out corn meal for early 
Oklahoma settlers long before the Civil War. Now it’s turning again, pro- 
ducing the same stone-ground, water-milled corn meal for modern consumers. 

Hundred- Year History Is 
Back of “New” Industry 


A new industry with a lot of his- 
tory behind it is Golda’s Old Stone 
Milling Company, near Tahlequah. 
The hundred-year old mill grinding 
out corn meal on stone buhrs is 
proving a first-rate tourist attraction, 
as well as a productive commercial 
venture. 

Established less than two years 
ago, the company is now grinding 
out over five thousand pounds of 
meal a day on the same white gran- 
ite buhrs that were used in the old 
mill’s earlier days. The buhrs, im- 


ported from France, have to be 
sharpened every eight months or 
year to keep them in good working 
order. An Indian living in the vi- 
cinity keeps them in shape. 

An old water wheel turned by 
Bitting Springs is the mill’s source 
of power. 

Some modern innovations have 
been added, however, to enable the 
mill to produce the same old-fash- 
ioned meal it made over a hundred 
years ago in greater volume. Most 
of them were invented by Ed Willis 


Washita Basin 
Gets Priority 
At River Meet 

The Washita River Basin was 
given top priority at a meeting of 
the Arkansas- White-Red Basins in- 
ter-agency committee in Oklahoma 
City September 27. 

Needs of the Washita Basin are 
being studied as part of the over-all 
soil and water conservation picture 
in the eight states affected by the 
three rivers. Oklahoma has been 
divided into ten areas for the study. 


of Muskogee, superintendent of the 
mill. They include an improved 
type of water washer, an electric 
dryer, and an air cooling rack for 
the corn as it comes from the dryer. 
And, of course, the corn is brought 
to the mill in trucks, rather than on 
ponies. 

After the meal is ground, it is 
weighed up in two pound sacks, with 
a recipe folder attached to each, and 
shipped out in cases containing 24 
sacks each. 

Golda’s Old Stone Milling Com- 
pany had its beginning in Novem- 
ber, 1949, when Golda Unkefer, a 
former Oklahoman living in Holly- 
wood, found the Bitting Springs 
Mill in search for stone-ground, 
water-milled meal to make corn- 
bread. 

She decided to purchase and re- 
model the old building, which was 
badly run down after years of idle- 
ness. First 300 bushels of corn was 
turned into meal in February, 1950, 
and by the next winter, Golda was 
selling her product to large ware- 
house firms and specialty stores all 
over the nation. 

Originally, the Bitting Springs 
mill was known as the Old Tom 
Taylor place. Tom Taylor and his 
wife, Mary, moved to Indian Terri- 
tory in 1850, and built a grist mill 
at the spring. 

The spring was later named for 
Dr. Nicholas Bitting, who moved 
there in 1876, and continued to op- 
erate the grist mill, in addition to 
practicing medicine in the area. 
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“Smallest Plant” 
Sales area Wide 

Though it’s the “smallest plant in 
Oklahoma,” the Brite-Wae Blend- 
ers company of Ardmore sells its 
products to every chain store west 
of the Mississippi. 

Tire company had its beginning 
over fifteen years ago, when Leon 
H. Van Syckle started mixing sau- 
sage seasoning in a carton in his 
garage and selling it throughout 
Oklahoma and northern Texas from 
a small truck. A home-built barrel 
mixer, installed soon after the plant’s 
modest beginning, is still in opera- 
tion. 

By last year, sales had reached 
150,000 pounds. Ninety-five percent 
of the seasoning was sold outside the 
state, most of it on the west coast. 
Largest single customer, according 
to Van Syckle, is Safeway; 98 per- 
cent of the seasoning used in their 
markets and cutting plants comes 
from Brite-Wae. 

Now Van Syckle, in partnership 
with John Day of Oklahoma City, 
has branched out and started a new 
industry in Ardmore, the Variety 
Foods Co. They are now packing 
an Italian style salad dressing. A 
steak sauce will be added to the line 
soon. 


Tulsa TV Has Birthday 

Television in Tulsa observed its 
second birthday this month; Station 
KOTV went on the air October 15, 
1949. 

Plans the station has for the near 
future call for a $100,000 mobile 
unit to be in operation by Novem- 
ber 1, linking with a coast-to-coast 
network by the fall of 1952 ana 
a possible power increase to 100,000 
watts. 


Choctaw to Expand 
Broiler Activities 

Choctaw county laid plans this 
month for doubling its broiler pro- 
duction facilities, and for launching 
a brand-new industry— rabbit raising. 

Construction of eight new broiler 
units with a combined capacity of 
approximately 45,000 is slated to 
start soon. When they are com- 
pleted, the county can produce 
81,000 birds every eight weeks. 

About 50 people, all of them new 
to the business, attended a meeting 
at Hugo recently to hear a detailed 
report on possibilities of establishing 
a rabbit growing industry in the 
county. Plans were laid for organ- 
izing a rabbit producers’ association 
in the county. 


Alfalfa Factory 
Expansion Eyed 

Tipton’s alfalfa processing plant 
will be able to handle more seed 
than any other in the United States 
when expansion now being planned 
is completed. 

The present plant, constructed at 
a cost of $50,000 last spring, cleaned 
over 40,000 pounds of seed during 
its first run. It is a three-story struc- 
ture housing the latest in seed pro- 
cessing equipment. Processed grain 
is stored in a 60 by 100-foot ware- 
house. 

The proposed addition will in- 
clude a 40 by 100-foot warehouse 
and a two-story brick office building. 



WALDORF-ASTORIA OF UNION BUILDINGS— That’s the name applied 
to Oklahoma A & M College’s student union, which celebrated its first birthday 
in October. The $4,500,000, 176-room structure is complete with a ball room, 
banquet halls, game room, lounges, fountain, business district, and hotel. 
During its first year, 189 social events, 31 conventions, 20 short courses and 
32 one-day meetings were held there. 
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